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INTRODUCTION 

The beneficial effects of heat in the treatment of many 
conditions have been recognised for generations. The 
action of heat mainly affects the blood vessels and nerve 
endings in the skin and the organs reflexly connected with 
them. An active vaso-dilation results with a subsequent 
increase in the arterial and venous circulation. This local 
hyperaemia increases the rate of removal of local tissue 
products and stimulates the local resistive and restorative 
processes. In addition heat within limits has a marked 
sedative effect by relieving pain in sensory nerves and 
spasm or cramp in motor nerves. 
The physical energy conveyed by hot-water bottles, hot 
fomentations and electrically heated pads is long-wav> 
infra-red radiation varying in intensity from between 15,0co 
and 120,000 angstrom units. Heat applied by these 
methods is both local and superficial because these rays are 
strongly absorbed in the upper layers of the skin and do 
not penetrate deeper than about 2 mm. 
The purpose of the following experiments was to deter- 
mine and compare the heating effects of hot fomentations, 
kaolin poultices and an electrically heated boot on the skin 
and subcutaneous temperatures of the horse. 
Temperature Measurements.—All temperatures were 
measured by means of copper-constantan thermocouples 
and recorded by a Cambridge skin temperature measuring 
outfit. This apparatus enables skin or subcutaneous tem- 
peratures to be measured in quick succession from six 
points. It is calibrated from 0° to 50° C., each division 
representing 0°5° C., and is easily read to o'1° C. The 
area between the back of the knee and the fetlock was used 
for skin temperature studies whereas an area of the shoulder 
was used for the subcutaneous temperature studies because 
this site facilitated the insertion and retention of the thermo- 
couple needles. All experiments were conducted with the 
hair clipped short. The skin temperatures were recorded 
by attaching a thermocouple to the surface with adhesive 
plaster and subcutaneous temperatures were measured 
using a 5-inch needle thermocouple. 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED Boot 

Fig. 1 shows the transformer and electrically heated boot 
designed by Messrs. Windak Ltd. and submitted to us for 
evaluation. 

The boot is made of }-inch felt and shaped to fit the back 
of the horse’s leg from below the knee to the pastern. On 
the inner surface of the boot is a layer of plastic-coated cloth 
containing the heater elements. This is covered with a 
layer of raised cotton cloth to permit a more even heat 
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Fic. 1.—The electrically heated boot, showing (A) the quick release 
press fastener and (B) the transformer which can be moved to any 
distance desired from the horse. 


spread and this in turn is protected with a plastic-coated 
cloth which is impervious to liquids and unaffected by 
chemicals. The heat is provided by four heating elements, 
each 1} inches wide, which are drawn down the length of 
the boot, connected in parallel and fed from a 16-volt 
supply. The power supply leads are attached to the heat- 
ing unit at the top of the boot by a special press fastener 
which permits rapid disconnection if required. A short lead 
from the fastener terminates in a plug which fits into an 
extension lead from the transformer. The transformer used 
was a standard Windak model having an input of 240 volts 
and a secondary output of 16 volts. There was a slight 
voltage variation when in use and the actual wattage of the 
boot varied between 36 and 40 watts. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


Skin temperatures were recorded by attaching two — 
thermocouples, with adhesive plaster, to the lateral and 
medial aspect of the flexor tendons of the foreleg. Sub- 
cutaneous temperatures were recorded by inserting a 
thermocouple needle through a small weal of local anaes- 
thetic at the edge of a clipped area, 6 inches square, behind 
the shoulder so that the point rested subcutaneously at its 
centre. 

Temperatures were recorded at five-minute intervals 
throughout the experiments and, in addition, in the hot 
fomentation and kaolin poultice experiments the first read- 
ing was recorded as soon as the needle of the galvanometer 
reached its maximum deflection, after approximately one 
minute, and the second reading was taken after three 
minutes. 

(i) Hot Fomentations.—Hot fomentations were applied 
at 15-minute intervals and temperatures recorded over a 
period of one hour. Gamgee tissue was soaked in water 
at 131° F., quickly rung out, wrapped around the limb, 
immediately covered with two layers of cotton wool and 
retained in position with two stable bandages. Exactly the 
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same technique was employed when recording the sub- 
cutaneous temperatures except that the fomentations were 
held in position with a }-inch felt pad. Details of typical 
skin and subcutaneous temperatures recorded are shown 
graphically in Fig. 2. 
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(ii) Kaolin Poultice.—Cataplasma kaolini (B.P.) was 
used. It was prepared in the accepted manner and spread 
thickly on to a piece of lint. When the temperature of the 
poultice had fallen to 131° F. it was immediately wrapped 
around the limb, covered with two layers of cotton wool 
and retained in position with two stable bandages. The 
same technique was employed when recording the sub- 
cutaneous temperatures except that the poultices were held 
in position with a }-inch felt pad. 

(iii) Electrically Heated Boot.—The boot was put on a 
foreleg and the skin/ boot temperature recorded. When this 
temperature had remained constant for 10 minutes the 
current was turned on and the skin / boot temperatures were 
recorded at five-minute intervals for one hour. The 
current was then turned off and the cooling curve plotted. 
A similar technique was employed when recording the sub- 
cutaneous temperatures except that the boot was opened 
out and held so that one corner of it covered the clipped 
area behind the shoulder. Details of typical skin and 
subcutaneous temperatures recorded using kaolin poultices 
and the electrically heated boot are compared graphically 
in Fig. 3. 
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The application of heat using the electrically heated bow. . 


may conveniently be termed the application of “ dry” 
heat as opposed to ‘‘ moist’’ heat. Under certain circum. 
stances the application of ‘‘moist’’ heat may be considered 
desirable and it was for this reason that a series of experi. 
ments using a kaolin poultice in conjunction with the 
electrically heated boot were conducted. Kaolin cata. 
plasma was spread thickly on to a piece of lint which was 
then wrapped around the limb and over which the boot was 
applied. Typical temperature curves obtained by this 
method correspond closely to those depicted in Fig. 3 when 
the boot was used alone. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


It will be seen from these experiments that the fall in skin 
temperature when applying either hot fomentations or 
kaolin poultices is precipitous, a drop of from 25° to 
30° F. occurring within a few minutes of application, 
When the electrically heated boot is employed either alone 
or in conjunction with a kaolin poultice the skin tempera- 
ture gradually rises, reaching its peak of between 110° 
and 114° F. in approximately 20 minutes. It then flattens 
out, remaining constant to +2° F. until the current js 
turned off. The cooling curve is gradual, with the skin 
temperature returning to control level in approximately one 
hour. 

When comparing the subcutaneous temperatures it will 
be noted that using a kaolin poultice there is a rise of from 
5° to 6° F. in a matter of five minutes and that it gradually 
decreases, whereas in the case of repeated hot fomentations 
there is a gradual rise reaching 7° to 8° F. after one 
hour. When using the electrically heated boot it will be 
observed that the temperature curve follows the same 
general pattern as for skin temperatures. There is a gradual 
temperature rise reaching a maximum of 5° to 6° F. 
after 20 minutes’ heating ; the temperature curve then 
flattens out and gradually drops when the current is 
turned off. 

It would appear that the extent of these subcutaneous 
temperature rises is considerably influenced by the thick- 
ness of the skin of the individual animal. During these 
experiments the variations in rectal temperatures recorded 
were so slight that they were not considered of any practical 
significance. Also, the inclusion of an oil silk covering over 
the poultice or fomentation did not influence the drop in 
temperature. 

DISCUSSION 


When applying heat it is necessary to know the tempera- 
tures to which the tissue should be raised to produce the 
optimal physiological response of vaso-dilation and nerve 
sedation. Within limits it has been suggested the higher the 
temperature the better, but the general concensus of opinion 
would appear to be that a tissue rise of from 5° to 10°F. 
above the normal is both safe and efficacious. 

The temperature of the tissues will be elevated if the 
rate of generated heat exceeds the maximum rate at which 
the tissues can dissipate it. Fortunately, as a result of the 
pain which excessive heating produces, the local, and hence 
general, physiological changes are usually kept within 
physiological toleration, but should the application be too 
intense then tissue destruction and permanent damage 
results. 

The electrically heated boot would appear to possess 
several advantages when compared’ with the more 
conventional kaolin poultices and hot fomentations. 


Although the latter result in initial higher peak temperatures 
the fall is very rapid. The electrically heated boot takes 
longer to reach its peak temperature but once this is reached 
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it is maintained and when the current is turned off there 
is a gradual cooling curve. However, the subcutaneous 
temperatures do not quite conform to this pattern of heat- 
ing. It would appear that hot fomentations will produce 
a high subcutaneous temperature if persisted with, that 
kaolin poultices result in an appreciable but transient rise 
and that the electrically heated boot produces a satisfactory 
rise in the subcutaneous temperature which, once reached, 
js maintained. 
SUMMARY 

The skin and subcutaneous temperature changes follow- 
ing the application of hot fomentations, kaolin poultices and 
an electrically heated boot, have been compared and 
discussed. 

The electrically heated boot, which can be used for the 
application of either dry or moist heat, would appear to 
have certain advantages over the more conventional 


methods. It is easy to apply and provides a safe and 
comfortable rise of both skin and _ subcutaneous 
temperatures. 


Acknowledgment.—I wish to thank Mr. A. Dudley, of 
Messrs. Windak Ltd., for making up the electrically heated 
boot and for supplying the necessary electrical details. 
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MASTER OF THE QUEEN’S HORSE BECOMES A_ FARRIER 
In its issue of September 12th, under the above heading, The 
City Press reports that, on the previous Tuesday, the Farriers’ 
Company presented the Company’s first honorary freedom to the 
Duke of Beaufort, Master of the Queen’s Horse and Lord Lieutenant 
of Gloucestershire. The Lord Mayor said at the luncheon which 
followed that although more than 1,000 railway companies had 
applied for registration before 1849, the railways have not proved 
to be such a fatal menace as some people had then expected. 
“Developments in the hallowed name of progress may have removed 
horses from our largest towns, but in agriculture, our greatest 
industry, they still play a vital part,” he said. “ This,” said the 
Lord Mayor, “is in addition to winning a gold medal at Helsinki, 
when Colonel Llewellyn with Foxhunter and his men, under the 


direction of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, demonstrated that * 


we could still produce the finest horses and horsemen in the world. 

“We also have in this country the most skilful farriers,” the Lord 
Mayor continued. “As a result of your practical interest in the 
farriers’ technical education, and of the registration and examina- 
tion scheme, there are many hundreds of highly qualified farriers 
available to serve the country’s best interests in both peace and 
war.” 

The Lord Mayor replied to the civic toast proposed by Professor 
J. B. Buxton, Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, the Prime 
Warden, who welcomed him, and Mr, Alderman and Sheriff Harman. 

The Duke of Beaufort paid tribute to the Lord Mayor. He 
found it hard to find words to thank the Company for the honour 
of making him their first honorary freeman. “I would have 
preferred to have lived in those days when the first railway was 
started or earlier,” he said. “It was essential in those days for 
every man to be not only a judge of horseflesh but a good horse 
master. 

“It is marvellous to think that we have a Queen who takes the 
interest she does in every form of horse and horsemanship.” 

His Grace added that the Queen knows everything about a horse 
and, as Master of the Horse, one has to be well primed and up to 
date. “Pray God she may not be overworked and may be able 
to spare time to watch racing on the flat and steeplechasing,” he 
declared. He was encouraged by the way polo had recovered, by 
the thousands of children who enjoy riding, and by the standard 
of show jumping. 

The Master, Mr. Oswald Lewis, said that though they did not 
look like farriers, they were all interested in farriers. “A friend 
from Gloucestershire has told me,” he said, “that by far the most 
popular man in the county is their present Lord Lieutenant.” 


THE CLINICAL MANIFESTATIONS OF PARASITIC 
BRONCHITIS IN CATTLE WITH A NOTE ON THE 
EPIDEMIOLOGY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ADULTS* 

BY 
K. N. SOLIMAN 
VETERINARY INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, READING 


Parasitic bronchitis tm cattle is known to be mainly 
an ailment of young stock, young adult cattle sometimes 
contract the disease and adult cattle are supposed to be 
fairly resistant to it. Although most outbreaks conform 
with this conception—t.e., losses being apt to occur 
among young cattle while adults grazing under the same 
conditions give only an occasional husky cough—yet 
serious outbreaks among adult stock are not infrequent. 
Moreover, in some of these outbreaks the clinical mani- 
festations differ during the first week or so from the 
ordinary picture of husk. A correct diagnosis is thus 
made difficult, until one or more of the affected animals 
is killed or dies, when the real nature of the condition is 
revealed. It is only recently that the limitations of the 
means of diagnosing parasitic bronchitis have been fully 
appreciated. The finding of larvae in the faeces appeared 
to be a perfect way of confirming the diagnosis, hence the 
attention given to improvement of methods by which 
these larvae may be detected. This classical helmintho- 
logical concept has been found to be misleading; thus 
faeces samples may prove negative by Baermann tech- 
nique even when 200 grammes of faeces are examined, 
yet ultimately the case proves to be one of parasitic 
bronchitis. These disconcerting negative results were 
met with in cases where the animals affected showed 
symptoms before the parasites in the lungs reached 
maturity, or, in adult cattle, where the parasites were 
under-developed. Such atypical cases as those encoun- 
tered in the adult constitute a fresh development in this 
field, a fact calling fox much more observation and 
research. “ \ 

I. THe CLinicAL ForMs OF PARASITIC BRONCHITIS 

(a) The Typical Form.—The clinical diagnosis of husk 
is dependent upon the existence of the well-known husky 
cough in a number of-cattle that usually are thriving - 
badly. If a number of faeces samples is examined from 
such animals the larvae of Dictyocaulus vtviparus are 
observed in only a few of the samples. The full details 
of the train of symptoms of this classical form of husk 
are given in text-books by Moennig (1949), Hutyra, 
Marek and Manninger (1943), and Udall (1949); also by 
Smythe (1937), and make the picture quite distinct from 
relative cohditions caused by organisms other than the 
parasite ‘named. Adult cattle may suffer from the 
classical form but to a milder degree. This may be con- 
fused with tuberculosis, or chronic bronchitis. This form 
of husk was encountered on 22 occasions during 1948 
to 1950. 

(b) The Atypical Form.—In the literature only a very 
few brief accounts have been recorded of the occurrence 
of serious outbreaks of husk among adult cattle. These 
are mainly represented as happenings of an unusual 
nature. 


* Part of a thesis approved by the University of Reading for its 
award of the Ph.D. degree. 
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The earliest report seems to be that of Walter Western 
(1903), in which he gave a short account of acute husk 
in six adult dairy cows, recorded because of the excep- 
tional age of the animals. This outbreak occurred in the 


autumn of rgor, the early symptoms mentioned being- 


severe illness, rapid respiration, husky cough and 
depressed appetite. The cows were running temperatures 
of 102° to 105° F. and the worst cow was coughing 
almost continuously. When one was killed as it was 
seemingly beyond hope of recovery, and the lungs 
examined by Sir John MacFadyean, the outbreak was 
diagnosed as husk. Another cow died 10 days later and 
the remaining four cows gradually recovered. 

The history of this case is scarcely suggestive of husk. 
The adult cows alone were affected; 10 heifers and five 
calves had been grazing the same four meadows as the 
six cows, although not at the same time, and appeared 
quite healthy, at no time showing any symptoms of husk. 

McCunn (1935) in a letter to The Veterinary Record on 
August ‘roth, 1935, mentioned seeing cases in adult cattle, 
in two outbreaks causing serious losses. Roberts con- 
firmed McCunn’s observations in the following issue and 
added that young calves in such outbreaks were slightly, 
if at all, affected. No other details of any description are 
given. 

Taylor, in the same year, recorded two outbreaks in 
dairy cattle, giving full details of the history, symptoms 
and epidemiology. He came to the conclusion that adult 
cattle are liable to suffer from an acute form of husk 
that may bring them to the point of death within 11 days 
of infection ‘and that if reinfection is stopped they rid 
themselves of the parasites in a short time. He also sug- 
gested that an unprotected heap of cow manure may be 
a source of infection and that the distribution of infective 
larvae in a pasture may be very uneven. 

Smythe, in 1937, confirmed McCunn’s and Roberts’s 
observations and mentioned one farm where husk had not 
broken out for several years, although if any member of 
that herd was introduced to a fresh farm an outbreak of 
the disease was almost certain to occur. This finding 
throws some light on the epidemiological aspect, being the 
first published allusion to the carrier problem. 

Smythe’s (1937) description of symptoms in the adult 
seems to offer the first exact symptoms of the atypical 
form. He mentioned that symptoms of suffocation appear 
more frequently in adult cattle, particularly in young 
heifers and steers from 15 months to two years of age, 
and that the attacks seem to be asthmatical in nature. 

Inasmuch as the descriptions of cases recorded in the 
literature to date are somewhat vague, the following 

| observations are made on four atypical outbreaks of husk. 
These raise several interesting points which appear to the 
writer to justify further enquiry. 


OUTBREAK I 


This outbreak occurred unusually early (in the middle 
of June) in the husk season of 1948. It took place in a 
Guernsey herd of small size (seven cows, six of which 
were in calf, six heifers 18 months old and two calves). 
Four pastures were grazed, the acreage of which was 
six, five, four and four and a half respectively. In the 
six-acre field which was next to a yard attached to the 
cowshed, there was a ditch full of stagnant water. The 
past five years showed no history of husk on the farm. 

On June roth one cow showed symptoms of sudden 
hurried respiration: mouth breathing, indicated by open 
mouth with protruding tongue, and heaving flanks. 


Within three days all seven cows were showing the same 
alarming symptoms. Coughing was not a prominent 
symptom but the hurried short breathing was of the 
asthmatical type. The outbreak was investigated on June 
15th. Two cows which were the first to show symptoms 
were running temperatures of 103° and 104° F. and were 
under treatment with sulpha drugs to.guard against pneu- 
monia, although when their chests were examined no 
actual pmeumonic areas could be detected. However, 
auscultation of both sides of the chest revealed a loud 
crepitating sound typical of extensive emphysematous 
lungs, and percussion showed increased resonance. The 
other five cows showed same symptoms, but in slight 
degree; the crepitating sounds existed in all of them, how- 
ever. 

An interesting feature of this outbreak was that all the 
remaining young stock were in very good condition and 
only when chased round the yard could an occasional 
cough be heard. 

Although the time of the year and the grazing conditions 
did not conform to those associated with fog fever, never- 
theless, the symptoms and the age of the cattle affected 
raised one’s suspicions and a tentative diagnosis of fog 
fever was made. 

Faeces samples from the seven cows were collected on the 
day the case was investigated, i.e., June 15th. The result 
was negative for six cows and only one sample from the 
least affected cow showed, by Baermann technique, one 
larva of Dictyocaulus viviparus in 50 grammes of faeces—a 
result which was not in any way sufficient to warrant 
diagnosis of husk. 

On June 2oth the case was visited again. The symptoms 
were the same, six cows being no better and no worse. 
The seventh case was more advanced, breathing was shorter 
and quicker and the temperature was 106° F. Ausculta- 
tion of the lungs on both sides revealed a waterlogged 
emphysematous region along the lower borders. The cow 
was completely off her food and the milk went down from 
14 lb. to2 lb. a day. Faeces samples from the seven cows 
showed the following results: the one that was positive 
on June 15th now had ro larvae in each gramme of faeces 
and three showed 3, 10 and 17 larvae respectively in 50 
grammes of faeces. 

Up to this time the young stock remained quite healthy 
and faeces samples collected from them revealed a positive, 
if very low, larval count, despite the absence of symptoms. 
The sick cow died on June 25th but unfortunately no post- 
mortem examination was carried out. On July roth, i.e., 
25 days after the appearance of symptoms in the adults, 
the whole of the young stock was showing typical symptoms 
of husk and faeces samples from all of them were positive, 
with high larval counts of 100 per gramme and upwards. 

At the end of July two heifers died from secondary 
pneumonia and on September 15th one cow (the second to 
develop symptoms) was doing so badly that it was decided 
to shoot it. The remaining five by now were breathing 
normally and the younger stock appeared to be picking up. 


Observations on Outbreak No. 1 


In this case the adults showed symptoms of atypical 
husk while the young stock grazing the same fields were 
normal to begin with. A temperature and the charac- 
teristic coughing which are the usual features of pneumonia 
in the bovine did not develop immediately. The most pro- 
minent symptom was the presence of bilateral emphysema 
indicated by coarse crepitant rales on auscultation. Crepi- 
tation was clearly heard just at the end of each expiration, 
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as described by Begg and Whiteford (1948). Loss of 
elasticity of lung tissue as a result to the emphysematous 
condition led to hurried breathing and marked expiratory 
grunts. As the case proved ultimately to be one of husk 
the initial failure to find any larvae in the faeces indicates 
that this method cannot be relied upon as a diagnostic 
means, especially so in the atypical forms encountered in 
the adults. As no opportunity for post-mortem examina- 
tion was available the state of maturity of the parasites was 
not known. 


OUTBREAK II 


The interesting feature of this outbreak was the unusual 
clinical manifestations which preceded the ultimate diag- 
nosis of husk. The symptoms were alarming and con- 
fusing as they were not at all characteristic in the first 
instance. 

Three herds of Ayrshire cattle were involved, two of 
milking stock, one of them including 92 dry, down-calving 
heifers and cows. The second included 96 bulling heifers, 
and the third herd 110 yearlings. The first two herds were 
on two closely situated farms, and the third one was on 
an outlying farm well isolated. 

The general grazing policy on these farms was to con- 
centrate the maximum amount of stock on the minimum 
number of acres in the early days of grazing, thus allowing 
the maximum acreage of grass to grow for the early bite 
when winter feeding stopped. 

Nine pastures were grazed by the two milking herds, 
their acreage being as follows: 27, 26, 23, 49, 36, 54, 
20, 7 and 24. A great deal of movement of the two 
herds on these pastures occurred since grazing began in 
1950. On June &th, 24 down-calving heifers from the third 
yearling herd joined the milking herd, making a total of 
yoo and 16 down-calving heifers and cows respectively. 
During June and July most members of the milking herds 
were in the process of drying off. Any animal in these 
herds that became dry and was listed for sale was moved 
in with the down-calving heifers. Thus this herd gradually 
increased in size until July 11th when the first batch of 
sale heifers was selected. 

On July 11th, 35 heifers were selected from the herd 
and to this were added 14 dry in-calf cows, making a total 
of 49 cattle. These were put in a pasture of seven acres 
opposite the cowsheds for the final selection of 20 of them 
for the milking herds. This seven-acre pasture was reseeded 
in April with Italian rye grass. The day before the heifers 
and cows were turned into it, it was ‘‘ topped ’’ to prevent 
any weeds from seeding. On this small pasture, as the 
animals were handy to be moved into the buildings to give 
them concentrates, the poorish grazing was fortified during 
this time by grass cut from other pastures for silage making. 

On July 18th, 20 heifers were moved away from this 
batch of animals as they were chosen to be added to the 
milking stock and 8 and 12 respectively joined each of the 
two milking herds. This left 14 cows and 15 heifers on the 
seven-acre pasture. 

On July 29th one animal was noticed coughing—the type 
of cough that attracts particular attention. By Tuesday, 
August 2nd, all were coughing badly. On Wednesday, 
ae 3rd, all animals were brought inside in a very bad 
state. 

The first visit to investigate the outbreak was made on 
August 7th, 1950. On arriving at the farm loud wheezing 
and deep expiratory grunts were heard some distance from 
the cowsheds. All of the 29 cattle were housed in two 


separate sheds of 15 and 14 respectively and were offered 
concentrates. All the animals remained in the standing 
position with lowered heads, showing signs of extreme 
respiratory distress with open mouths, protruding tongues, 
hurried deep breathing, heaving flanks leading to that 
peculiar very loud grunt described by Leslie (1948) as 
typical of fog fever. This could be heard almost con- 
tinuously in nearly half of the cows, but some animals 
stopped for a while to catch their breath, then restarted. 
Most of them were drooling frothy saliva. Rumination was 
suspended and the majority of the cows had not touched 
the offered ration since the trouble started. 

Most of tne animals were running temperatures of from 
101°5° to 104° F., but two with higher temperatures were 
under treatment for pneumonia. Auscultation revealed 
crepitation characteristic of partly water-logged emphyse- 
matous lungs, simulating the picture of fog fever given 
by Begg et al. (1948). There was continuous rapid grunt- 
ing. All pulse rates were rapid and full except in one of 
the cows with pneumonia which was wiry. 

The rapid worsening of the symptoms caused alarm, and 
because of these observations, the age of the animals and 
time of the year, the existence of fog fever was suspected. 
Bearing in mind the work of Leslie (1949) and Barker 
(1948), adrenaline hydrochloride 1/1000 was administered 
subcutaneously in doses of 10 c.c. but proved more or less 
disappointing, there being no alleviation of the expiratory 
grunting or the asthmatic breathing. 

Faeces samples were collected from 15 cows and 
examined by floatation technique, all the negative samples 
being checked by Baermann’s method. 

The results were as follows : — 

From the 15 samples only two were positive by floatation 
method, having respectively one and six Dictyocaulus vivi- 
parus larvae per gramme of faeces. Baermann’s method 
gave six positive out of 15 and the results, respectively, 
were ‘5, ‘5, I, I, 135 and 64°5 in every 10 grammes of 
faeces. As the numbers of larvae per gramme of -faeces 
were surprisingly small in comparison with the severity of 
the clinical symptoms, a second visit was paid to these 
animals next day and another 15 samples were collected from 
them. The second batch of samples were all positive with 
the exception of the sample from the cow with pneumonia, 
which was the first to show symptoms. The corresponding 
results to the first six samples were 12°5, 18, 189, 90, 210°5 
and 81°5 in every 10 grammes of faeces. This result left 
no doubt that the case was a severe attack af parasitic 
bronchitis. On August gth, one cow that was under 
treatment for pneumonia died and two were killed, being 
beyond hope of recovery. Examination of the lungs of 
these animals showed the following : — 

The three lungs were markedly*emphysematous. Those 
of the cow with pneumonia showed the caudal, base of 
diaphragmatic and tips of the apical and cardiac lobes of 
both sides consolidated and hepatised. The bronchioles 
in the three lungs were almost full of mainly immature 
Dictyocaulus viviparus. Cavities were noticed in the three 
lungs. 

Four cows died on August gth, 12th, 21st and 25th. Five 
cows were killed, as being beyond hope of recovery, two 
on the 9th, two on the 12th, and one on August 18th. 

The lungs of the other six cows showed great emphysema 
with different degrees of waterlogging and _hepatisation 
mainly similar to that observed in the lungs of the first 
dead pneumonic cow. In all these cases the bronchial 
tree was almost full of mature worms of Dictyocaulus in 
every inch of its length. 
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Of the remaining 20 cows that survived the attack, five 
aborted and along with the rest of that group gradually 
improved from then on. The first sign of improvement 
was in the abeyance of the expiratory grunt. By the end 
of November faeces samples of these 20 were negative by 
floatation technique. 

As casualties among the above-mentioned group of 
cattle stopped on August 25th, 1950, it was thought that 
the outbreak had ended. The rest of the milking cows in 
the two herds remained clinically free till August 15th, 
when some of them showed occasional signs of coughing 
but nothing seriously amiss. Faeces samples from ro of 
these showing slight cough were negative on the same day, 
both by floatation and Baermann’s techique. One month 
later there was a sudden outbreak of parasitic bronchitis 
among members of these two herds. Except that there 
were no expiratory grunts, the clinical manifestations now 
observed were typical of the recent outbreak—hurried 
respiration, alternating with periods of quiescence, harsh 
and short barking cough. Auscultation revealed slight 
crepitation in a few of the affected cows. Faeces 
samples taken from 20 cows at random on the 15th were 
all positive by the floatation method, and results ranging 
from 10 to 100 larvae per gramme of faeces. 

Losses began to occur among the two herds, and four 
cows were slaughtered, being beyond hope of recovery, on 
September 18th, 21st, 26th and 27th, and two were killed, 
one on September 20th and the second on the 26th. 

The lungs revealed the same pathological features as were 
observed in the first batch of cows in August, with the one 
exception that the state of emphysema was less. The para- 
sites in the lungs were all mature. 

The remainder of the two herds recovered gradually, 
and by mid-November were in a fit condition, and faeces 
samples taken on three occasions, on November 15th, 20th 
and 25th, were all negative by the floatation method. 

There was no abortion in this outbreak. Two of the 
animals were pregnant and four calved nearly a month 
before they were killed or slaughtered. 

Observations on Outbreak IT 4 

Porter and Cauthen (1942), experimenting on the life 
history of the cattle lungworm Dictyocaulus viviparus, 
found that larvae appeared in the faeces of artificially 
infected calves in from 21 to 30 days after infection. In 
this outbreak it was noticed that the first symptoms were 
in abeyance among the batch of cattle that was allowed to 
graze on the restricted piece of pasture 19 days later. After 
24 days all the cattle were suffering badly, exhibiting severe 
and alarming symptoms. After 28 days larvae were 
detected in individual samples in small numbers. 

In the lungs of the first three animals that succumbed 
te the infection 28 days later, the parasites were mainly 
immature and present in large numbers. The same obser- 
vation was recorded from the three cattle that succumbed 
31 days later with the exception that there were more 
mature adults. The parasites in the lungs of the cattle 
that were killed or died after that date were all fully mature. 

Source of Infection.—Tracing the source of infection 
proved to be no easy matter, as from the history given it 
was stated that there was no case of husk during the three 
previous years and that the latest case known was in 1946. 
As these three herds were on self-contained farms and there 
were no fresh comers to account for the introduction of 
infection, it was assumed that husk was in existence in a 
subclinical form only, and examination of members of the 
third herd of yearlings from which the two herds were 


reinforced when these got in-calf showed that, in fact, they 
were suffering from a subclinical form. 

As members of tne herd on the seven-acre field next to 
the milking shed were collected from three different herds 
it is rather unlikely taat they came already infected. 

The only conclusion seems to be that this small piece of 
grazing land, being next door to the milking shed, was 
trequented by cattle all the time and that its parasitic larva] 
population was considerable by the time the cattle in ques. 
tion were allowed to graze it. The fact that the sward was 
topped to prevent seeding may be important. By remov- 
ing the upper layers, the lower shoots were encouraged to 
grow, which would tend to bring up infective larvae from 
below. This, along with the fact that the number of 
cattle grazing on such a small acreage was excessive, 
insured the cropping of all the grass on it and thus the 
acquisition of most of the infective larvae. Furthermore, 
the cattle were clearly overcrowded and thus their level 
of nutrition was on the low side. Most of them were in 
the latter stages of gestation, a state that tends to throw 
more stress on the body’s defences. 


OUTBREAK III 


This outbreak occurred towards the end of the summer 
season, 1950, in a herd of ro Jersey milking cows. It 
began with one cow, three years old, that was bred on the 
farm, developing a cough that was noticed for the first time 
on October 19th; the herdsman took it to be due to ordinary 
chilling and drenched the animal with a patent cough mix- 
ture. A week later, when the cow was off its food, show- 
ing nasal catarrh, coughing more frequently, and was 
generally distressed, professional advice was sought. The 
cow was found to be running a temperature of 105° and 
on auscultation there were rales and crepitating sounds, and 
pronounced resonance on percussion. Penicillin was 
injected: 10,000,000 units were given over a period of a 
week. The temperature went down but the condition of 
the cow worsened and symptoms of severe dyspnoea were 
more pronounced. At the beginning of November an 
occasional cough was heard among the rest of the nine 
cows. The case was examined on November 3rd. Exam- 
ination of the sick cow showed it to be still running a 
temperature of 102° and on auscultation, although no dull 
areas could be detected, distinct emphysema was present. 
The cow was very distressed, breathing heavily with open 
mouth and protruding tongue. This was of the asthmatic 
type with a slight expiratory grunt. Milk records showed 
that the yield of this cow had dropped from 254 Ib. (for 
the 24 hours) on October 28th to 164 lb. on November 
3rd. Samples collected from the 10 cows showed the 
following : — 

Nasal swabs and faeces samples from the cow under 
treatment were negative. All the nine nasal swabs were 
negative and out of the nine faeces samples only two 
showed a very low larval count by floatation technique, 
namely, one and three larvae per gramme of faeces. 

From the history of the 10 cows it was discovered that 
the two cows which gave positive larval counts were new- 
comers and were added to the herd, one on August 28th 
and the second on September 22nd. These two were 
brought from a farm on which husk had been in existence 
since June, 1950. 

The ten cows were grazing together on five fields of 
long leys, seven, six, ten, four and a half and two and a 
half acres respectively. The last field was a low-lying one 
with a pond of water in the centre. 
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Although the larval count was low in the two positive 
amples, the history of the cows from which these samples 
were taken, and the clinical manifestations of husk, were 
highly suggestive of parasitic bronchitis. It was also 
possible that the sick cow was carrying immature lung- 
worms. However, this case appeared to be beyond hope 
of recovery and on November 7th was destroyed (20 days 
after first appearance of symptoms). 

On post-mortem examination the lungs were found to 
be emphysematous throughout. The lymphatic glands of 
the lungs, especially the bronchials and mediastinals, were 
involved as well and enlarged. There were no signs of 
pneumonia, but there was bronchitis. Lungworms were 
collected by saline washings of the bronchial mucosa. The 
material was left to settle before the larvae were collected. 
From both lungs, 327immature Dictyocaulus viviparus were 
collected, and a few young adult females (see Fig. 1). From 
the mucous scraping of the bronchi a number of immature 
ffth-stage larvae (young adults) were recovered by Baer- 
mann’s technique (see Fig. 2). The larval count on post- 


mortem examination was three larvae per gramme of 
Cavities were noticed in the lungs. 


faeces. 


Fic. |.—Immature Dictyocaulus viviparus collected from the Jersey 
cow in outbreak No. 3. The small size and greyish appearance of 
the parasites make them difficult to detect when mixed in the mucus 
of lungs. Normal size. 


Fic. 2—Young adults as collected from the mucous scrapings of 
bronchi from the above case. Male showing developed spicules 
and bursa. x 65. 


The milk record of this cow from October 28th till 
November 7th for every 24 hours, expressed in pounds, was 
as follows: 25°5, 25°25, 25°25, 18°5, 19°5, 18-5, 16°5, 16°25, 
5, and 2 |b. 

At that time the cows were allowed to graze for a couple 
of hours each midday on two high-lying pastures and were 
given concentrates. Faeces samples collected the same day 
from the remaining nine cows showed the following 
results : — 

One larva per gramme for both the previous positive two 
cows; the other seven cows’ samples were 15, 10, 3, 7, II, 
g and 7 larvae per gramme of faeces. 

By November roth most of the herd were cougaing 
badly and all the cows were kept inside, treated witn 
intratracheal injections and fed with concentrates. Faeccs 
samples collected at that date from all the cows showed the 
following : — 

Samples of the two previous positive cows showed no 
larvae in up to 25 grammes of faeces. Samples from the 
remaining seven cows were positive by floatation technique 
and results, in the same order of the previous examination, 
were as follow: II, 9, 17, 27, 14, 5, 5 larvae per gramme 
of faeces. 

Apart from the cough, all the cows were feeding and 
milk yields were more or less back to normal. The case 
subsequently progressed satisfactorily and by mid-Decem- 
ber faeces samples from all of them were negative by the 
floatation method. 


Observations on Outbreak U1 

From the cow that died, inhibited fifth-stage larvae were 
recovered from the mucous scrapings of the bronchial walls, 
and immature parasites were found in the bronchi. Symp- 
toms of atypical husk were first noticed 20 days before the 
cow was killed and yet the parasites consisted of immature 
and inhibited developmental! forms. 

The history of this outbreak strongly suggests that the 
two fresh cows bought on August 28th and September 22n4 
were the source of infection. 

The asthmatical form revealed in the resident eight cows 
was produced, it is suggested, as a result of a state of 
sensitivity in these animals created by a previous attack. 
Furthermore, the failure of the invading parasites to reach 
maturity may be due to an age resistance. 


OUTBREAK 1V 
In this outbreak only one animal was affected. The sub- 
ject was a Guernsey cow four years old. Bought by a 
dealer, it remained with a bunch of other in-calf heifers 
and after passing the tuberculin test was brought to the farm 
on August roth, 1950, where it was run with six other in- 
calf heifers grazing a long ley of eight acres. On August 
28th this cow aborted a seven-month calf in the field. She 
was brought in from the pasture, and, on examination, was 
found not to have cleansed. After three days the cleansing 
was removed. At the time the abortion was noticed there 
was an occasional persistent cough. The condition worsened 
and the cow was found dead on September 12th, 1950. 
Husk was suspected only just before death. On post-mortem 
examination there was a severe extensive septic pneumonia. 
The lungs on both sides were hepatised and studded 
throughout with small abscesses. The hepatised areas 
involved the whole of both apical lobes, the complete right 
cardiac, half left cardiac, the whole intermediate lobes and 
some patches at the base of both diaphragmatic lobes. 
There were no signs of emphysema in the lungs or lym- 
phatic glands but the latter were enlarged and congested. 
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On examination of the trachea and its bifurcations lung- 
worms were found to be filling most of the middle-sized 
branches of the bronchial tree. The number of worms 
recovered was 763 (395 males and 368 females)—they were 
just mature. Faeces examination revealed 125 larvae of 
Dictyocaulus viviparus per gramme of faeces. Bacterio- 
logical examination of the lungs showed the case to be one 
of pure Corynebacterium pyogenes infection, the organism 
being recovered from the bronchial glands also. After this 
cow died no further trouble occurred on the farm. All 
the six in-calf heifers that were grazing with her were un- 
affected, likewise the 17 milking cows. 


Observations on Outbreak IV 


This cow aborted 18 days after its arrival on the farm, 
there being no infectious agent responsible. The septic 
pneumonia which was detected on post-mortem examina- 
tion most probably was secondary to husk infection and 
it is thought that abortion may have occurred as a result 
of parasitic bronchitis. Owing to the fact that symptoms 
appeared 18 days, and the animal died 32 days after 
arrival and for the simple reason that no other animals 
on the farm developed husk, it seemed that this cow must 
have been infected before arrival on the farm. 

Luckily this cow aborted on the 18th day after arrival 
which just allowed time for the larvae to begin showing in 
the faeces. The fact that the cow had been brought in 
from the field accounts for the pasture remaining clean 
and so the disaster of a serious outbreak, that the intro- 
duction of a carrier cow would have precipitated, was pre- 
vented. 


DISCUSSION 


From the foregoing accounts it will be seen that two 
distinct types of parasitic bronchitis are encountered in 
adult cattle. One form is associated with a normal husky 
couga and simulates a number of conditions, including 
tuberculosis and chronic bronchitis. The other type is 
that in which there are exaggerated clinical symptoms sug- 
gesting the existence of an allergy. The resemblance of the 
latter condition to fog fever was striking, but the cases 
recorded were not associated with aftermath grazing whica 
appears to be a feature of that disorder. It will be seen 
that a small number of infective larvae are sufficient to set 
off the allergic reaction. The larvae of Dictyocaulus vivi- 
parus are feeble climbers and quickly come to rest‘at the 
base of the herbage. Hence at the end of the summer 
season, when grazing becomes closer, exposure to infection 
is greater. After the hay is cut the resident larval popula- 
tion is likely to be carried upwards by the fresh growth of 
the young grass. A sudden heavy dose is likely to be 
acquired in this way. 

Perhaps as Barker (1948) suggested, on those farms 
where fog fever is known to exist the disease may be 
avoided by turning the cattle out onto the pasture 
immediately the hay is cut. Under these circumstances a 
lower intake of larvae is likely and the chances of pre- 
cipitating an allergic reaction are reduced. The steady 
and much lowered intake may well desensitise the animal 
and be comparable to the accepted method of avoiding 
anaphylaxis by giving small repeated doses of the antigen 
at short intervals. 

In an attempt to diagnose the disease it became quite 
clear that faecal examination for larvae was unsatisfactory. 
In the atypical case this would be explained by the fifth 
stage not reaching maturity. 


It is important at this point to refer also to the carrier 
anima] suffering from a sub-clinical infection. In some of 
these cases there is a very low larval count, indicating the 
existence of immature worms, but in others the evidence 
is available only at post-mortem examination. When 
exposed to infection such cases may flare up and become 
evident to the owner. This supports the suggestion that 
some animals are carriers and may well explain how the 
disease is maintained over a very long period, for it is 
known that the infective third-stage larvae do not survive 
more than two months in the pasture, Soliman (1952). 


SUMMARY 


1. Two distinct clinical forms of husk are recorded in 
this study: the classical or typical form and the non- 
classical or atypical form of the condition. 


2. The time which elapses between the first appearance 
of symptoms and the detection of larvae in the faeces can 
exceed 20 days. 


3. Examination of faeces for larvae is not a satisfactory 
method of diagnosis. A positive result-is helpful but a 
negative one is of no significance. Diagnosis is thus 
dependent to a large extent on the symptomatology, history 
of the case and post-mortem findings. 


4. The disease is controlled by different factors. Apart 
from those associated with the bionomics of the pre-para- 
sitic stages, the condition, the age, and the plane of nutri- 
tion of the host all play an important role. 


5. Anti-histamine therapy does not affect a relief in such 
conditions, as the emphysema of the tissues is so extensive. 


6. Cavity formation is met with in severe cases. 


7. Abortion may occur in sudden severe attacks. Most 
probably this is brought about by a lack of sufficient oxy- 
genation as a result of the extensive lung emphysema, the 
laboured respiratory efforts contributing. 


Acknowledgments.—The author is greatly indebted to 
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operation. 
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A living organism is not given to us complete in thought all at 
once ; it only gradually reveals itself more and more definitely in 
the course of long and arduous biological investigation]. S. 
Harpane (* Mechanism Life and Personality ”). 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS AREA ERADICATION PLAN 


WITHIN five years the Attested Herds Scheme of 1935 

contained about 16,000 herds, which included just over 
500,000 cattle. There was no progress during the war but 
the first five post-war years brought in 5,000 or 6,000 herds 
a year. By the end of 1949 about 45,000 herds, with 
1,750,000 animals, were in attested herds; this was 
19 per cent. of the cattle population. This rate of progress 
was inadequate of itself to eradicate the disease and on 
October 1st, 1950, the Area Eradication Plan, linked to the 
new Attested Herds Scheme of the same date, was 
launched. 

The basis of the plan consisted of the establishment of 
two large areas in Wales and Scotland in which over a 
period of two years farmers would be encouraged to have 
their herds recognised as attested by an offer of free tuber- 
culin tests. Within these ‘‘ free-testing’’ areas there were 
to be established on October Ist, 1952, two Eradication 
Areas in which compulsory testing, with slaughter of 
reactors, was to be introduced. Herds within such areas 
which were neither attested nor supervised on that date 
would not be admitted to the Attested Herds Register and 
would not qualify for the bonus payments. 

By the end of August of this year nearly 6,000 herds, 
containing 130,000 cattle, had been tested free and no 
reactors were found in nearly half of the herds. Very few 
herds remain to be dealt with by compulsory testing in the 
Eradication Areas. 

The number of attested herds in Great Britain increased 
from 55,000 at the end of 1950 to almost 90,000 by the end 
of August, 1952. Three and a half million cattle, or 36 per 
cent. of the total population, were by then within attested 
herds. The Attested Herds Scheme of r950 and the Area 
Eradication Plan have thus made great strides since their 
inception. 

In about a year from now the Eradication Areas are to 
be extended to include another 250,000 cattle within the 
original free-testing areas. Meanwhile, other areas in 
Britain are nearing the stage when free testing, followed by 
eradication, can be introduced. Westmorland and Cumber- 
land have the highest proportion of attested herds in 
England ; Merioneth, Montgomery and Brecon, the 
Lothians and the Border Counties are in a similar position. 
There are many areas elsewhere in Britain which seem far 
behind when classified on a county basis yet, in fact, have 
a very high proportion of attested herds. These may form 
a nucleus for new free-testing and Eradication Areas. 

Within a few years half of Britain’s cattle may be in 
attested herds and half a dozen Eradication Areas may 
spread and merge into one another. 

The Minister of Agriculture and the Animal Health 
Division of the Ministry deserve thanks for their efforts in 
introducing a campaign, which has the merits of a volun- 


tary scheme yet the power of final compulsion ; all who 
have failed to accept a free gift will be obliged to conform 
to the country’s needs. The part-time veterinary officers 
who are general practitioners have borne the brunt of the 
burden of testing and recording and deserve thanks as well. 
They have played a large part in making the plan a success 
and have contributed to the prevention and control of 
diseases which fall outside the orbit of the State Veterinary 
Service. The partnership of State and private practice has 
been able to achieve the best of both. 

The progress made in the last two years augurs well 
for the future. The three small Attested Areas off the coast 
of Scotland will soon be joined by two much larger areas. 
By their extension and by the development of new areas 
elsewhere there will be laid a firm foundation for the 
ultimate eradication of the disease. 


TRAINING OLYMPIC RIDERS 

In a recent issue of The Times, Major C. Guy Cubitt, President 
of the British Horse Society and Chairman of the Pony Club, enters 
a strong plea for support tor the efforts being made by both bodies 
to foster the art of riding. At the commencement of his letter 
he refers to the article from its Special Correspondent at Helsinki 
appearing in The Times of August 23rd, saying that it must be 
of great interest to the many thousands who have supported our 
Olympic equestrian efforts. 

He continues, “Our show jumpers were good enough to win 
and did win, as a result of much careful selection of horses and 
riders from among the many who partake in this well-organised 
sport. Our three-day team was good enough—had luck been with 
them—-to be second to Sweden, as a result of selection of horses 
and riders from among the few who had had the opportunity of 
training for and partaking in this sport. Show jumping forms 
only one part of the three-day event, but it would seem that the 
rider and horse best suited for show jumping under the rules of 
the Fédération Equestre Internationale might well be the same 
as is suitable with extra training for the three-day event. The 
British Horse Society has formed a committee to exploit the idea 
of promoting these combined training events at regular intervals, 
so that those who keep a horse for this sport may have a chance 
to compete regularly, It is proposed that an F.E.1. jumping com- 
petition should be run in conjunction with each event in order that 
with the support of the British Show Jumping Association riders 
and horses will be able to partake in both competitions and so 
make a wider field for selection. 

“We must, however, realise that there is at present in this 
country a sad lack of oppertunity for the young rider to obtain . 
the necessary instruction in riding which will enable him to train 
a horse up to the standard required for the three-day event. 
Facing up to this fact the Pony Club has introduced a combined 
training test as an area competition for branches. . . . These com- 
petitors, however, are comparatively inexperienced, and as the calls 
of duty and necessity to carn a living come upon them, their riding 
becomes less frequent and the opportunity to practise and learn 
equitation diminishes. Above all else, what is needed now in Great 
Britain is financial ability to help, by scholarship, those likely 
young men who have progressed beyond the Pony Club and who 
should be taught to train correctly the magnificent horses for which 
this country is renowned. Until we have the riders with correct 
knowledge and ability we cannot expect our horses to show to full 
advantage in this great international competition which is devised 
to prove the perfect combination of the finest horsemen on the finest 
horses.” 


* * * 


PUBLICITY POSER* 

Q. What item of the proceedings of the 70th Congress of the 
Association recently held at Harrogate really set the Press agoeg and 
the wires humming? 

A. The “ baby-minder ” service at the Hotel Majestic. 


* For furure Provisional Committees. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS UPON THE USE OF 
“ANTHIOMALINE” IN THE TREATMENT OF 
MULTIPLE PAPILLOMATA IN THE BOVINE 


H. A. CRAWSHAV,, F.R.c.Vv.s., 
NEWBURY 


In the issue of The Veterinary Record (No. 46) of November 
17th, 1951, Mr. G. R. Sumner, M.R.c.v.s., drew attention 
to the successful use of “ Anthiomaline”’ in the treatment 
of multiple papillomata in the bovine. ‘The condition is very 
common, but owing to the extent of the neoplasms, their 
location on the body, or both, surgical removal may be 
difficult or impossible. 

The purpose of this communication is to record observa- 
tions on three cases following the use of “ Anthiomaline.”’ 
The first heifer (photographs of which are shown before and 
after treatment) received five intramuscular injections of 
15 c.c, at approximately 48-hour intervals. A week after the 
last injection was given several of the more pendulous papil- 
lomata had dropped off, while many of the others were 
necrotic and had a foetid odour. The animal was cast and 
2 per cent. procaine hydrochloride injected subcutaneously 
under the area covered by the papillomata. The majority 
of these could be pulled off or shelled out fairly easily with the 
fingers, although one large growth with an extensive base 


was removed by actual cautery. Haemorrhage was negligible. 
The weight of the papillomata removed was 5 Ib. 6 oz. 
The second photograph shows the animal one week after 
the operation. 

From a limited series. of observations it is my impression 
that “ Anthiomaline”’ is less effective in the earlier stages 
of the growths, and requires a greater number of injections 
before results are obtained, for in the second case, in which 
many of the warts were much smaller, eight injections were 
given. The large ones under the abdomen fell off but it 
was necessary to snip the smaller ones on the neck with 
scissors, again using local anaesthesia. 

In the third case the growths were on either side of the 
neck and were at a stage of development intermediate 
between that of cases Nos. 1 and 2. They shelled out in 
a very satisfactory manner, approximately one week after 
the last of the five injections. 


DISCUSSION 


The advantage derived from the use of local anaesthesia 
when removing the papillomata should be emphasised, for 
their removal without it is often painful and is resented by 
the animal. In the cases under review the haemorrhage 
has been slight. The wounds were dressed with a mixture 
of one part iodoform to eight parts of sulphanilamide. The 
iodoform, apart from its antiseptic properties, is fly repellent. 
The dose of “* Anthiomaline ’’ recommended by Mr. Sumner, 
and used in these cases, appears to be well tolerated ; | 


believe it may be slightly increased if necessary, especially 


for the initial dose. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results obtained by Mr. G. R. Sumner, M.R.C.V.S., in 
the use of ‘“ Anthiomaline” in the treatment of multiple 
papillomata in the bovine have for the most part been con- 
firmed in these observations. Its use against the early 
papilloma, however, seems to be less satisfactory. The dose 
of 15 c.c. for an average heifer or steer every 48 hours for 
five injections is a basis from which to work, although, on 
occasion, the number of injections or the dose may have to be 
increased. The use of local anaesthetic greatly facilitates 
the removal of the papillomata. 

Acknowledgments.—I am grateful to Messrs. Pharmaceutical 
Specialities (May & Baker), Ltd., for the initial supply of 
Anthiomaline.” 


FOXHUNTER’S VICTORY IN WELSH GRAND PRIX 


In his account of the recent Llansantffraid Court Show, the Special 
Correspondent of The Times states that active support for the 
Olympic equestrian fund was given last year by the Llansantffraid 
Court Show under the presidency of Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn, 
captain of our jumping team at Helsinki. Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn 
entered several horses, and Foxhunter won the open jumping for 
the Welsh Grand Prix, in which all our successful Olympic horses 
and some other notable animals took part. 


The programme started with the Foxhunter competition, which 
was divided into two sections and in which the cup, open only to 
members of the Monmouthshire Hunt, of which Lieut.-Colone! 
Llewellyn is now joint master with Mrs. Raglan Somerset, was won 
by Mrs, R. T. Whitehead on her horse Pat. She was also first in 
B section with a second clear round from Miss J. Frank’s chestnut 
Maxwell. 


In the Welsh Grand Prix, Foxhunter, after tying with five others 
over a difficult, twisting course, jumped a second clear round in 
42 4/Sth seconds. Second was Mr. W. H. White on Nizefella, also 
clear, in 45 2/5th seconds, ‘Third, also with a clear round. was 
Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn on Monty, in 47 1/5th seconds. Miss Pat 
Smythe, with one refusal, was fourth with Prince Hal, and Mr. 
Pavne’s young John Gilpin, ridden by Mr. S. Hayes, was fifth. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Pathogenesis of Equine Encephalitis and Louping III* 


The author confirms the decreasing susceptibility with 
age of mice to infection by intramuscular injection with 
equine encephalomyelitis (EEM) and shows that this applies 
to louping ill (LI). This may be due to the greater multi- 
plication of the viruses in extranecural tissues in younger 
animals, thus increasing the chance of involvement of the 
central nervous system (CNS) and also because the brain 
tissue of younger mice is susceptible to a somewhat smaller 
infecting dose. The sites of primary infection within the 
CNS were not related to the site of intramuscular injection 
of the viruses, thus excluding the possibility of spread along 
the nerve trunks. Nor were these sites distributed in a 
random way as might have been expected if the viruses 
passed through or grew through the blood-brain barrier. 
The possibility of spread occurring from the nasal mucous 
membrane to the olfactory lobes was envisaged but, although 
these lobes were amongst the sites generally infective at an 
early stage, the facts were not fully explicable in this way. 
With LI it seemed that virus may reach the CNS some- 
times directly from the blood and at other times from the 
nasal mucous membrane ; with EEM no conclusions could 
be drawn. An attempt was made to alter the permeability 
of the blood-brain barrier to the viruses by means of sub- 
stances alleged to increase the passage of certain drugs 
through it. The development of encephalomyelitis was 
increased in LI by exposure to coal gas and by insulin shock 
and in EEM by intravenous injection of mixtures containing 


adrenaline and pituitrin. 
‘A. W. G. 


* Some Observations on the Pathogenesis of Eastern Equine 
Encephalomyelitis and Louping Ill in Young and Old Animals, 
with special reference to Routes of Entry of the Viruses into 
the Nervous System. Weston Hurst, E. (1950.) 3. comp. Path. 
60. 237-262 (23 refs.). 


* * * * * 


Clinical Use of Chloromycetin in Dogs and Cats* 


Chloromycetin exhibits a broad spectrum of activity 
against both gram-negative and gram-positive organisms as 
well as many of the larger viruses. Amongst others, Br. 
abortus, Br. melitensis, Staphylococcus aureus and Streptococcus 
pyogenes are included. 

Experimental work has shown that chloromycetin is rapidly 
and almost completely absorbed from the gastro-intestinal 
tract and that blood serum concentrations of the active form 
of the drug reach a peak within two hours of oral adminis- 
tration. Maximum serum concentrations tend to be propor- 
tional to the dose administered. Clinical conditions in 
which the drug is indicated include pneumonia of various 
types, bacterial infections associated with canine distemper, 
bacterial cystitis, nephritis, infectious panleukopenia, enteritis 
(particularly coliform), acute bacterial infections, metritis, 
tonsillitis ; it shows some degree of activity also against 
psittacosis, Newcastle disease and lymphogranuloma venerum. 

In pulmonary cases it is recommended that treatment be 
continued from one to three days after a normal temperature 
is reached, in order to prevent a relapse. In bacterial infec- 
tions associated with canine distemper, the drug is said to 
give remarkable results against secondary bacterial invaders. 


° The Clinical Use of Chloromycetin ‘in Dogs and Cats. 
Scuirmer, R. C., Eapes, F. E., & NewMan, J. P. Vet. Med. 46. 
485-490, 


In the treatment of genito-urinary infections in dogs this 
antibiotic is rated as the most efficient so far known, with the 
additional advantage that it rarely produces nausea. 

Salmonella infections are said to be extremely sensitive to 
the drug. Gram-negative enteric infections resistant to 
sulphonamide therapy have responded well to a dose of 
25 mg. per lb. bodyweight on the first day of treatment 
followed by 12-5 mg. per lb. twice daily for a period of 
seven days. 

Chloromycetin has the advantage that it may be adminis- 
tered orally and is singularly devoid of gastro-intestinal, 
neurotoxic cutaneous or allergic reactions. 


J. Mack. 


REVIEW 


[S.F.A. Catalogue of Medical Films. Harvey & Blythe, 
Ltd., 212, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. Price 
15s. net.] 


The showing of films at the Association’s Congress and at 
its Divisional meetings has whetted the appetites of members 
and students for this unique aid to clarity of exposition. 
Accordingly, while a catalogue is not generally given space 
in our columns, here is one that demands attention ; also, 
because it heralds, as it were, the “ arrival”’ of a veterinary 
section as an essential part of any medical film library claim- 
ing to be representative. It is true that the score or so of 
items in the veterinary list, including our old friend the 
“Ventricle Stripping Operation’? (Hobday), makes but a 
modest show amid the thousand or so entries ; also, that 
to the deep regret of the compilers (as we know), such master- 
pieces as the Gordon Knight and McLintock colour series 
are omitted. Nevertheless, it is all to the good that a start 
in this direction has been made by those responsible for 
compiling this revised edition of the catalogue, first pub- 
lished in 1948 for the Royal Society of Medicine and the 
Scientific Film Association. ‘The book is largely the product 
of voluntary committee labour, and specific acknowledg- 
ment is made both of the efforts of Mr. S. F. Woodward, 
Pu.c., of Glaxo Laboratories, and of the co-operative gesture 
of the Royal Veterinary College in donating towards the 
expenses of preparing and producing what, over the whole 
field, remains a comprehensive and impressive work, many 
sections, in addition to ‘“ Veterinary Science,” including a 
number of films that would interest the profession, e.g., 
those relating to zoology, physiology, and parasitology. 

Far from the catalogue being a mere list, the divisional 
secretary, shall we say, who wants -to select and know all he 
can about “‘ some film or films that will fit nicely into one of 
my sessional programmes,” is given in clear order and detail 
everything short of an actual appraisal—and even that has 
been attempted in certain instances : title, contents, running 
time, film gauge, with sound or silent, monochrome or 
colour, distributor and terms. To pick a few at random, 
there are films on A.I. ; Ministry films on breeding, B.W.D., 
and helminthological subjects ; a good series by I.C.L., 
including mastitis, sterility and tuberculosis ; roundworm of 
the pig and tapeworm of the cat. We are assured that in the 
next edition the veterinary section will be more representative 
if, as is hoped, either veterinary college observers attending 
meetings of the Medical Committees of the S.F.A., or other 
members of the profession having knowledge of the prepara- 
tion of veterinary films, will see to it that the Editor of the 
catalogue at 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, is informed. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

Oct. 4th—Autumn Meeting of the North of Scotland Division, 
B.V.A., at Inverness (Drumossie Hotel), 4.30 p.m. 

Oct. 7th—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District Division, 
B.V.A., at the Grand Hotel, Peterborough, 2.15 p.m. 

Oct. 8th.—Annual General Meeting of the Welsh Branch, B.V.A., 
at Newtown (The Bear Hotel), 2 p.m. 

Oct. 8th.—Meeting of the Southern Counties Division, B.V.A., at 
Southampton (Polygon Hotel), 6 p.m. 

Oct. 8th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, B.V.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 2 p.m.; Executive Committee to follow 
immediately. 

Oct. 9th.—Meeting of the Midland Counties Division, B.V.A., at 
Birmingham (Birmingham Medical Institute, 154, Great 
Charles Street), 2.30 p.m. : 

Oct. 9th.—Meeting of the Herts and Beds Veterinary Society at 
70, Holywell Hill, St. Albans, 7.30 p.m. 

Oct. 9th.—Meeting of the Western Counties Division, B.V.A., at 
Exeter (Imperial Hotel), 2 p.m. 

Oct. 16th.—Visit of the South-East Midlands Division, B.V.A., to 
the Agricultural Research Council’s Field Station, 
Compton, Berks. (See Notice.) 

Oct. 17th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, B.V.A., at Patcham 
( The Black Lion ” Hotel), 2.30 p.m. ; 

Oct. 23rd.—Annual Dinner and Dance of the Midland Counties 
Division, B.V.A., at Birmingham (Midland Hotel); 
Reception, 7.30 p.m. 

Nov. 12th.—R.S.I. London Sessional Meeting: Benjamin Ward 
Richardson Lecture on the hygienic and economic 
utilisation of offal and by-products of food animals, by 
H. E. Bywater, m.R.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary Officer, West 
Ham. 

B.V.A. Committee anp Counci. MEETINGS 
It has been decided to hold the next Committee and Council 

Meetings of the B.V.A. on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 

November Sth, 6th and 7th, 1952, in the following order : — 

Wednesday, November 5th: ‘ 

12 noon. Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. 

2.30 p.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 

Thursday, November 6th: 

10.0 a.m. Organising Committee. 

12 noon. Home Appointments Committee. ; 

2.0 p.m. Generali Purposes and Finance Committee. 

The above meetings will be held at 36, Gordon Square, London, 

WC.l. 

Friday, November 7th: 

11.0 a.m. Meeting of Council at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 

CONFERENCE ON METABOLIC DISORDERS AND OTHER 

PROBLEMS RELATED TO GRASSLAND AND FODDER CROPS 

AND INNOVATIONS IN ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
The above Conference, which is being organised by the Associa- 
tion, will be held in the Auditorium of the Wellcome Foundation, 

183, Euston Road, London, on Thursday and Friday, November 

20th and 21st, 1952. Members are asked to note the dates now 

and further particulars will be published later. 
7 * * * * 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACT, 1876 
Sir Frank Ware’s Appointment to Advisory Committee 
As a result of a recommendation of the Royal Commission on 

Vivisection of 1912, a Committee was set up to advise the Home 

Secretary on applications for permission to perform experiments 

on living animals under the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, in cases 

of special difficulty. The Chairman of the Committee is the Right 

Honourable Sir Donald Somervell, 0.8.£., one of the Lords Justices 

of Appeal; the other members also are men of eminence in medi- 

cine, science or the law, but it has always been a matter for surprise 
and great regret to the profession that hitherto none of its members 
has been invited to serve in so obviously appropriate a field. However, 
the long delay in deciding that a veterinarian is required on this 

Committee renders the more welcome the intimation that, in view of 

the increasing scope and complexity of veterinary research, the present 

Home Secretary feels that the time has come to appoint a veter- 

inary surgeon. It will be an additional source of satisfaction that 

an invitation to serve has been extended to Sir Frank Ware, c.1£., 

F.R.C.V.S., and accepted by him. 


PERSONAL 
Dr. E. L. Taylor Appointed Deputy Director at Weybridge 


Great pleasure will be felt throughout the profession ai the 
intimation that the post of Deputy Director of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture’s Veterinary Laboratory at Weybridge, which recently has 
been raised to a status similar to that of Deputy Chief Veterinary 
Officer, is to be filled by Dr. Ernest Leonard Taylor, Senior Research 
Officer there since 1938, he having joined the Ministry’s research 
staff in 1927. 

Dr. Taylor’s pre-eminence as a British veterinary parasitologist, 
and his ability to present his subject by speech and written word in 
a vivid—indeed a fascinating—way, has rendered him a welcome 
and familiar figure not only at international congresses but also 
at the meetings of many veterinary societies, for there is more 
than a touch of “ missionary zeal” about his advocacy of the study 
of helminthology and the practical application of its results. 

Born at Manchester in 1894 and graduating from the Liverpool 
Veterinary School in 1923, Dr. Taylor subsequently secured his 
Doctorate there and numerous diplomas. The important thing, 
however, from the point of view of his life interest, was that there 
he met and gained encouragement from Professor Warrington Yorke 
and our own pioneer parasitologist the late Noel Pillers. Through 
the agency of the former came a year’s lectureship in Liverpool 
University, which prefaced further post-graduate laboratory and 
field experience in parasitology under Professor Brumpt in the 
University of Paris Medical School and with another renowned 
teacher in this sphere, Dr. Maurice Hall, of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry. It was at our Edinburgh Congress, in 1947, that 
the Association, for its part, acclaimed Dr. Taylor’s worth by the 
award to him of the coveted Dalrymple-Champneys Cup and medal. 

During the first World War Dr, Taylor served in France with 
the R.A.V.C. (1916-19), being mentioned in despatches and awarded 
a Roumanian decoration. 


Other Appointment.—Mr. Robert John Thomas, M.R.c.v.s., D.V.S.M. 
(vict.), of the Aberystwyth Division, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Robert Thomas Harper Massey, M.R.c.v.s., as Divisional Veter- 
inary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture at Haverfordwest. Mr. 
Massey has taken up a similar appointment in Scotland. 


Births —Brown.—On August 20th, 1952, to Jean, wife of A. R. 
Brown, M.R.c.v.s., of Ross-on-Wye, a daughter—Sally Anne. 

Dick.—On August 9th, 1952, to Joyce (S.R.N.), wife of D. C. Dick, 
M.R.C.V.S., Of 52, Barrack Road, Woodbridge, Suffolk, a brother for 
Alastair—Andrew Paul. 

Maciettan.—On September 23rd, 1952, at the Rubislaw Nursing 
Home, Aberdeen, to Mayrine, wife of M. Maclellan, “ Uist Cottage,” 
Laurencekirk. a son. 

ScARNELL.—On September 16th, 1952, at Tunbridge Wells, to 
Margaret (Pikki) and John Scarnell, a daughter—Christine Mary. 


To Members in Practice—The British Veterinary Association has 
been requested by its Dutch counterpart to endeavour to find a 
veterinary surgeon in practice who may be willing to have a Dutch 
veterinary student to stay with him for the month of November 
next. The student, who is anxious to see country practice, would 
not, of course, require any payment, and would be only too willing 
to help in every way possible. Any practitioner who can offer to 
take this student is asked to communicate with the General Secre- 
lary, B.V.A., 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Liverpool Degree of B.V.Sc.—In the September, 1952, examina- 
tions (Faculty of Veterinary Science) Part III of the first examination 
has been passed by Mr. J. C. C. Fryer. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Mr. Leslie P. Pugh, M.a., F.R.c.v.s., Professor of Veterinary Clinical 
Studies in the University of Cambridge, has been appointed to the 
Agricultural Research Council to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Sir Thomas Dalling, Chief Veterinary Consultant to 
F.A.O., Rome. 

* * * * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 

McCarmick, Alexander John, Captain R.A.V.C. (T.A.) (retd.), 
213, Kirkstall Road, Leeds, 4. Graduated Edinburgh, July 22nd, 
1921. Died September 20th, 1952; aged 57 years. 


Mr. A. J. McCarMIck, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Alexander J. McCarmick, whose death, we record above with 
much regret, passed away in the house where he was born, in 
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Kirkstall Road, Leeds. Son of the late Mr. Anthony McCarmick, 
who started a veterinary practice in Vernon Street in 1833 before 
moving to Kirkstall Road, he joined his father’s practice in 1921. 
Mr. McCarmick did much work for Leeds City Police, caring for 
animals injured in street accidents. At one time he had all the 
Leeds railway horses under his care. 

He served as a Captain in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps during 
the 1914-18 war and was head of the National Air Raid Precautions 
for Animals in Leeds during the 1939-45 war. 

Mr. McCarmick leaves a widow and daughter, with whom deep 
sympathy is felt in their bereavement. 


The Late Mr. Harold Stainton, F.R.C.V.S. 
A FurtHer TRIBUTE 


Mr. S. F. J. Hopeman, m.R.c.v.s., Director of the Animal Health 
Trust’s Canine Research Station, Lanwades House, Kennett, near 
Newmarket, writes :— 

“1 would like to add a further appreciation to those already 
published. 

“The death of Harold Stainton is a sad loss, both to his pro- 
fession and to his many friends, amongst whom | have the privilege 
to be numbered. I have been closely associated with him especial.y 
on most of the dog shows in and round London for a number of 
years, and his death will leave a gap that the many canine societies 
with which he was connected will find it hard to fill. He will 
be no less missed by his many clients who depended upon his 
great knowledge and skill. 

“For myself I shall never attend a show without a grievous sense 
of loss, missing Harold’s cheery good humour and the wisdom of 
his advice in any emergency. His many friends will wish success 
to his daughter, into whose capable hands his practice has passed.” 


* * « * * 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


No outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease occurred last week. This 
is the first week clear of outbreaks since the epidemic started last 
November, nearly 10 months ago. 

An official of the Ministry of Agriculture said recently that foot- 
and-mouth disease appeared to be dying out in this country and 
there was less danger of its being brought in from Continental 
countries because there, too, the disease was on the wane. In 
France, where there had been hundreds of thousands of outbreaks 
this year, the position was now improving. In July the disease 
was still reported to be spreading in Northern France. 

Since May, the worst month of the epizootic, when there were 
187 outbreaks, the number of’ outbreaks has decreased; there were 
106 in June, 51 in July, and 19 in August. The figures for the 
most serious attacks of the disease in the last 20 years are given 
below 


N. of Animals destroyed 

Year outbreaks Cattle Sheep Pigs Compensation 
1922 1,140 24.000 22,000 10,000 £647,000 
1923 1,929 69,000 26,000 33,000 £1,898,000 
1924 1,440 43,000 28,000 18,000 £1,123,000 
1942 670 27,600 22,600 8,000 £1,163,000 
1952 

to date 578 37,000 35,000 13,000 £2,642.500 


In 1942 most of the primary outbreaks were in the South-West of 
England, in Dorset, Wiltshire and Somerset, and because they 
were associated with the springtime movement of birds from Western 
France preparations were made to deal with outbreaks in that area 
this year. The disease had already started on a different course, 
however, and throughout the present epizootic there have been few 
cases in the South-West. In the three months before November, 
1951, the British Isles had been free of the disease. In the second 
half of November and in December the biggest groups of outbreaks 
occurred in East Anglia; the next serious outbreaks occurred in 
April and May in Kent and Sussex; and in May and June there 
were many outbreaks in Cheshire, Staffordshire and in the Dumfries 
area in Scotland. 


F.A.O. Proposats ror Controt oF Disease Europe 


Last week we referred to the conference recently held at Copen- 
hagen, when the representatives of many countries, including Great 
Britain, discussed details of a plan for control of the disease on 
an international basis. already worked out by the O.E.E.C., the 
International Office of Epizootics and F.A.O.’s European Agriculture 
Committee, and to consider how it might enable the plan to be 
put into effect. Prominent in formulating the plan has been Sir 
Thomas Dalling, the Ministry’s former Chief Veterinary Officer and 
now with F.A.O. 

The plan included the following proposals for action by Govern- 


ments of countries in which a vaccination policy is practised :— 

1. Each country should arrange for a supply of vaccine produced 
from each of the types of virus, A., O. and C., to meet the immediate 
requirements of outbreaks; this supply should suffice for use during 
a period of four weeks. The vaccine should be produced from 
strains of virus proved to be antigenically satisfactory. The most 
satistactory and economical plan would be to set up a control 
vaccine store in one of the countries where there would always be 
available supplies of the appropriate vaccines for immediate use in 
any country. 

2. Each country or groups of countries should maintain a store 
of virus of each of the types A. and O. and C., for vaccine produc- 
tion for at least 30 per cent. of the livestock; the virus to be stored 
should be the most antigenically suitable and capable of being 
converted into a satisfactory vaccine after storage. Vaccine pro- 
duction should be commenced as soon as the type of virus in an 
outbreak has been ascertained. : 

3. All vaccine-producing countries should carry out investigations 
on production of virus by the culture method, preferably using 
tissue from a country free from foot-and-mouth disease. 

4. Each country should make arrangements for the immediate 
typing of the virus recovered from the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease. A sample of the virus should also be sent to an agreed 
central laboratory which will communicate the results of the typing 
to the country concerned and also to the International Office of 
Epizootics. 

* * * * * 
ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


ANTHRAX: 

Berks—Clapton Farm, Kintbury, Newbury (Sept. 22nd); Starvale, 
Mortimer, Reading (Sept, 25th). 

Bucks.—Up-End, Dancers End, Tring (Sept. 22nd); Old Berkeley 
Kennels, Dodd’s Charity, Kimblewick, Aylesbury (Sept, 23rd). 

Derbys.—Churchdale Farm, Ashton-in-the-Water, Nr, Bakewell 
(Sept. 23rd). 

Devon.—Farrowing House, Ashcombe Barton, Ashcombe, Dawlish 
(Sept. 22nd); Beudown Farm, Bradninch, Exeter (Sept. 23rd). 

Glos.—Water Lane, Oakridge, Stroud; Abbotswood Farm, Brock- 
worth, Gloucester (Sept. 24th). 
yn ache Birch Pig Farm, Nether Wallop, Stockbridge (Sept. 
22nd). 

Kent.—Westfields Farm, Addington, West Malling (Sept. 25th). 

Lancs.—Lostock House Farm, Lostock, Bolton (Sept. 22nd); 
Bradley Farm, Tockholes, Darwen; The Knackery, Whitebirk, Black- 
burn (Sept. 25th). 

Norfolk.—Buckenham Piggeries, The Oaks, Cantley, Buckenham 
(Sept. 23rd). 

Notts.—Farm Institute, Brackenhurst (Sept. 24th). 

Oxon.— Wentworth, Ipsden Heath, Oxford (Sept. 22nd). 

Renfrewshire.—West Douglichill Farm, Port Glasgow (Sept. 22nd). 

Salop.—Summerhill Farm, Racecourse, Oswestry (Sept. 22nd). 

Somersetshire—Barcombe, Shepton Mallet; Hill Farm, Wraxall, 
Bristol (Sept. 24th). 

Staffs—Coppice Barr Farm, Gayton, Stowe-by-Chartley (Sept. 
22nd); Rushy Pits Farm, Farley, Great Heywood, Stafford; Gratton 
Villa Farm, Gratton, Nr. Endon, Stoke-on-Trent (Sept. 23rd); Good 
Cow Farm, Horton, Leek (Sept. 25th). 

Suffolk (E.)—Shelley Priory, Hadley (Sept. 23rd); Newall Hall, 
Huntingfield (Sept. 25th). 

Suffolk (W.)—Houghton Hall Farm, Cavendish, Sudbury (Sept. 
24th); Hill Farm, Chedburgh, Bury St. Edmunds (Sept. 25th). 

Surrey—Goose Rye Farm, Worplesdon, Guildford (Sept. 22nd); 
Farm Place, Ockley, Dorking (Sept. 25th). 

Sussex.—Home Farm, Newick Park, Newick, Lewes; Lorrenham 
Piggeries, Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells (Sept. 22nd); Haylands 
Farm, Graffham, Nr. Petworth (Sept. 23rd). 


Wigtownshire —East Balscalloch Farm, Kirkholm, Stranraer 
(Sept. 29th). 
Wilts—New Farm, Sharcott, Pewsey; Vale View, Brinkworth, 


Chippenham (Sept. 23rd); Lower Pennings Farm, Rockbourne Road, 
Combe Bissett, Salisbury; Yarsbrook Farm, Steeple Ashton, West 
Ashton, Trowbridge (Sept. 24th). 
Worcs.—375, Stourbridge Road, Catshill, Bromsgrove (Sept. 25th). 
Yorks.—High House Farm, Moorside, Addingham, Ilkley; Priest 
Mill, Kirk Deighton, Wetherby (Sept. 22nd). 


Pest: 

Essex.—27, Oakdale Road, Leytonstone, E.11 (Sept. 23rd). 

Isle of Ely—The Bungalow, Wimblington, March; 12, Wimbling- 
ton Road and 65, Newgate Street, Doddington, March (Sept. 22nd); 
17 and 109, Wimblington Road, Doddington, March (Sept. 25th). 
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Swine Fever: 

A berdeen.—Mains of Auchnagatt, Auchnagatt (Sept. 23rd). 
—— Farm, Moss Lane, Burscough, Ormskirk (Sept. 

rd). 

Lincs.—Piggeries, Wildshod Lane, Burgh Le March, Skegness 
(Sept. 23rd); Lowfields Farm, Butterwick, Boston; 33, Albert Street, 
Horncastle (Sept. 26th). 

Staffs—Browns Farm, Kingsford Lane, Kinver (Sept. 22nd). 

Suffolk.—Market Hill, Clare, Sudbury (Sept. 23rd); Sandpit Farm, 
Bruisyard, Saxmundham (Sept. 25th); Manor Farm, Preston, Sud- 
bury (Sept. 26th). 

Warwick.—114, Wood Street, Rugby (Sept. 23rd). 

* * * * 


TRADE IN COLONIAL HIDES AND SKINS 


Lord Munster, Colonial Under-Secretary, opening on September 
16th, in Church House, Westminster, a conference on the trade in 
Colonial hides and skins, said that the trade was now of more 
importance to our tanners than ever before. It was also of great 
importance to the Colonial territories themselves, for the export 
value of hides and skins had increased from £11,000,000 in 1950 
to nearly £13,500,000 in 1951, and they had become one of their 
major exports. 

The conference, which was attended by 80 delegates, had been 
called to enable veterinary and hide officers from the Colonies to 
discuss their common problems and to confer with those concerned 
with buying and using the hides and skins. 

At an early date we are publishing an extended account of the 
deliberations upon the warble fly and other problems of hide 
improvement which took place at the annual conference of the 
International Hide and Allied Trades Improvement Society, held 
at Scheveningen, Holland, in August.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor rep ine personal 
opimons of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 


by the B.V.A. 


THE DESIGNATION “GELDING ” 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Tutt’s letter on the subject, “The 
Designation *Gelding’,” I observe he uses two expressions, viz., 
“cut rough” and “cut proud.” I would be grateful if he would 
define these conditions precisely. 

From my student days onwards I have been informed by various 
dubious authorities that the expression “cut proud” means that 
the castrator has removed the testicles but left the epididymes in 
situ, the explanation being that such an operation, although ren- 
dering the horse sterile and reasonably tractable, does not inhibit 
the development of the secondary sex characteristics. In view of 
the fact that one is informed on good authority that the develop- 
ment of secondary sex characteristics depends upon secretions from 
interstitial cells which exist only in the testicles I find this explana- 
tion unacceptable. 

From Mr. Robb’s letter in your current issue it is clear that he 
at least interprets the expression “rough cut” to mean that only 
part of the testicular material has been removed. Does Mr, Tutt 
agree? 

May I add that I myself was once involved in a dispute of this 
sort, despite the fact that I had removed not only two testicles and 
two epididymes but also several inches of spermatic cord attached 
to each. The sporting offer of the client for whom I had castrated 
the horse (and who had witnessed the operation) to abide by the 
result of a further operation on the horse and a histological exami- 
nation of any material removed from the ends of the spermatic 
cords brought the dispute to a sudden end, the offer not being 
accepted. 

There remains another aspect of this question of sexual behaviour 
in the horse which could bear some light. I myself know an entire 
Arab horse which has been regularly hunted for years and has 
never exhibited the slightest sign of his sex. Such cases surely 
are not rare.—Yours faithfully, J. P. Pickertnc, Orchard House, 
Priestpopple, Hexham. September 20th, 1952. 


Sir,—In 1908 a farmer had a two-year-old cart gelding castrated 
the previous year by a lay castrator, it having now become dangerous 
on the farm, jumping hedges and chasing women. 

Under chloroform I removed two fully developed testicles and 
the colt became normal. I was of the opinion that the colt had 
never been castrated, but the farmer assured me he saw the 
castrator remove two testicles. I have never been able to account 
for this condition and perhaps some reader may explain the situa- 
tion. The owner was a 60-year-old farmer of an old farming stock, 


owner occupier whose word could be relied upon. The castritor 
1 knew by sight; he would not undertake anything abnormai or 
attend a colt after castration; he told the owners to call in a veter- 
inary surgeon. One is forced to the conclusion that the colt must 
have had four testicles, two removed when a yearling and two 
which had not descended until the colt was two years old.—Yours 
faithfully, A. Harr, The Anchorage, Ardnadam, Dunoon, Argyli. 
September 20th, 1952. 
* * * 

EQUESTRIAN EVENTS AT THE XVrH OLYMPIAD 


Sir,—I read with great interest Brigadier Peatt’s report on the 
equestrian events at the recent Olympic Games. It is most grati- 
fying to all those people who had a hand in the preparation of the 
horses for this event to know that our teams did so well. 

My particular interest in Brigadier Peatt’s article lies in the fact 
that he was primarily concerned with the three-day event partici- 
pants, and I note that there is no lack of appreciation for the 
amount of effort and skill of the trainer, head lad and girl grooms. 
Knowing the people thus mentioned, I am sure that they would 
seek no greater reward than to know that they had done well and 
their efforts were recognised. 

There is one person, however, whom I[ thought deserved an 
honourable mention: I refer to my former partner, Major J. F. 
Rankin, T.D., M.R.C.v.s., who was in constant attendance on these 
horses at the training establishment at Porlock. His devotion and 
skill in the matters connected with the day-to-day welfare and 
training of these horses can be appreciated only by those who know 
the service which he rendered to the personnel and horses concerned. 

Before the XVth Olympiad becomes a fond memory let us spare a 
small portion of the otherwise generous praise to Major Rankin, 
coupled with the hope that his experience may be of some assistance 
in the preparations for the XVIth Olympiad in 1956.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. McGuinness, Glenmore House, Minehead, Somerset. 
September 27th, 1952. 


* 
THAT SLANG TERM “ VET.” 


Sir,—I have read with a good deal of interest and I may say 
amusement the recent correspondence in your columns entitled 
“The Slang Term ‘ Vet.’.”. May I add a brief word. For a period 
of over 30 years I have served in a professional capacity in tropical 
Africa. During that period I have been called many things: a 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, a Senior Veterinary Officer, 
Monsieur Le Médecine Vétérinaire, Signor Dottore Veterinario, a 
Sanguinary Nuisance, and various other appellations of which | 
will spare your readers the details. The only term which has never 
varied is “ Vet.” and that is that. I cannot see, as long as we do 
our duty by our clients, that it matters what we are called. After 
all, Army Chaplains are commonly known as “Padres” and most 


Service Medical Officers as “ Doc.”—Yours faithfully, J. D. 
Tremietr, P.O. Box 59, Naivasha, Kenya Colony. September 23rd, 
1952. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
Period Anthrax| and- Fowl | Parasitic) Sheep Swine 
mouth | Pest | Mange} Scab | Fever 
Ist to 15th | 
September, 1952) 73 6 28 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1951 12 ome 4 — |— 17 
1950 7 1 |} 35 
1949 20 9 -— | @ 
Ist Jan. to 15th 
September, 1952, 560 486 157 — | 1 627 
Corresponding 
period in— | 
1951 311 28 599 — | 4 832 
1950 265 20 102 -— 20 128 
1949 150 13 366 —_ 33 5 


Advertiser's Announcement 
VETERINARY CyTAMEN “‘ 100 '’—New Pack 


Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., Greenford, Middlesex, announce the introduction, from 
September 29th, of a 10 c.c. rubber-capped multi-dose vial of Veterinary Cytamen 


_The specia! veterinary pack of 6 x 1 c.c. ampoules Cytamen “100” will be 
discontinued. The veterinary pack of 6 x 1 c.c. ampoules Cytamen “20” 
continues to be available. 
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